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FROM THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 





-Varrative of the Chinese Embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars, 
in the Fears 1712, 13,14, and 15. Translated from the Chinese by 
Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. L. L. D. and F.R.S. Lond. 1821. 


To Sir George Staunton belongs the praise of having been the first trans- 
lator of a Chinese book into the English language. ‘The Ta Tsing Leu Lee, 
or the penal code of China, which he translated in 1810, is a monument of 
the astonishing proficiency which unwearied diligence enabled him to make 
in that mysterious and difficult tongue. It cannot, however, be denied, that 
he had peculiar and exclusive advantages for its attainment. He was 
scarcely eleven years of age, when he accompanied Lord Macartney’s em- 
bassy to Pekin. During his residence in China, he received regular instruc- 
tions in the language, and, on his return to England, brought with him one 
or two natives. With this elementary knowledge, he went out again to 
China as a supercargo, where he resided several years; during which time 
he assiduously kept alive and augmented his acquaintance with the writ- 
ten character. 

Our readers may not probably have formed a due estimate of the difficul- 
ties of such an acquisition. Reasoning from ordinary analogies, they may 
be disposed to consider it merely as a.triumph over the common perplexi- 
ties of a foreign tongue, which a certain degree of attention and familiarity 
with those by whom it is spoken, will gradually achieve. But it is impossi- 
ble to entertain any accurate notions upon the subject, without adverting to 
the written language of China as a distinct and anomalous contrivance for 
the communication of ideas. Rules and systems of construction constitu- 
ting what, in speaking of languages in general, is called grammar, have 
nothing to do with Chinese writings. The elementary characters are re- 
presentations of sensible objects, and signs or symbols of abstract ideas. 
Their number is two hundred and fourteen; and the combinations of which 
these marks are rendered susceptible, constitute the whole of a written lan- 
guage which paints discourse, and speaks to the eyes. In all other lan- 
guages, from the Sanskrit to the Celtic, from East to West, however diver- 
sified, this feature uniformly prevails,—that ideas are expressed hy a com- 
bination of letters, representing, not the ideas themselves, but certain par- 
ticular sounds, which signify conventionally those ideas. But the Chinese 
language almost realizes the visionary scheme of Bishop Wilkins, and is in 
the strictest sense, a philosophical language. It immediately conveys, ac- 
— to “‘ established classification, the ideas as they present themselves 
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to the understanding, and is wholly independent of the sounds employed to 
give them utterance. é‘ . 

Enough has probably been said to prove, that, beautiful and ingenious as 
the theory of this singular language may be—the practice of it must be 
highly inconvenient and perplexing. A more familiar idea may perhaps be 
conveyed of the extent to which the combination of two hundred and four- 
teen characters may be carried, by simply remarking, that the dictionary of 
China, so called ~«7r’ «Zoxv, consists of more than two hundred volumes, 
and contains, it is said, sixty thousand characters. Add to this, that these 
characters, besides being pictures and representations of perceptible, or ar- 
bitrary symbois of intellectual objects, are perpetually used in a sense which 
has no immediate relation to the pictures or signs which they represent se- 
parately, but, by inference or analogy, convey in their combination a totally 
distinct image. Thus, the compound of primitive characters representing 
mouth and maternal bosom implies affectionate admonition. A man, in 
combination with a field, signifies a village. It is the frequent use of this 
allegorical or metaphorical figure, that, while it constitutes the wealth and 
copiousness of the language, renders it so inaccessible and difficult. Nor 
are the significations of the character to be attained by mere reading, how- 
ever systematic or laborious. A competent knowledge of Chinese history, 
customs, and modes of thinking, is absolutely necessary to their develop- 
ment. A single instance will elucidate our meaning. The character sig- 
nifying marriage, is a combination of the signs representing wine and seals 
because the wine presented in that solemnity by the bridegroom to the 
bride, is the seal of the union. Here, then, lies the principal impediment, 
to the attainment of this singular dialect. ‘The Jesuits were generally un- 
successful in their attempts to decypher the metaphorical parts of it; and 
although the zeal and industry of later students have achieved miracles in 
the cultivation of Chinese literature, a diction guarded as it were by so im- 
penetrable a frontier, will, we apprehend, long continue to be among the 
rarest accomplishments of human diligence. Let us not, however, despair. 
Much* has already been effected towards this important object, by those who 
are engaged in the pious labours of converting the heathen trom his idolatry; 
before the victorious progress of whose benevolence, every difficulty seems 
successively to disappear, that has heretofore retarded the comprehension 
of the divided families of the earth in the golden bonds of Christian union. 

Having said so much of the ianguage, we have but little space to speak 
of the literature of this extraordinary people. It may be sufficient to con- 
vey some notion of its extent and variety, to remark, that the Chinese press 
is nearly as prolific as our own. The Chinese are a nation of readers; and 
their books are inconceivably cheap. Novels, apologues, jest-books, impe- 
rial exhortations, songs, romances, dramas, books of cookery, almanacks, 
and court-calendars, are in constant circulation from the capital to the pro- 
vinces. ‘lo those who cherish a liberal curiosity concerning that remote 
nation, their literature, in which they draw their own portrait, and sketch 
their own habits and institutions, is an invaluable source of information. For 
we are completely shut out from personal communication with them, being 
merely permitted to peep at them from Canton or Macoa, as through a grate, 
where our factory converse with them through the medium of a mercantile 
jargon, intelligible only to themselves and the individuals with whom they 
traffic. It is obvious, therefore, that we are under no trifling obligations to 
those who, having mastered their language, bring us into a literary and in- 
tellectual contact with a country almost hermetically sealed to all external 
intercourse. 


* Particularly by Dr. Morrison and Dry, Milne. . 
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The work translated by Sir George Staunton, to which we have already 
referred, presented us with a view of the internal policy of that vast em- 
pire. The volume now before us, to which it is time to advert, illustrates 
their foreign relations. But, from the peculiar genius of their policy to- 
wards other countries, it may be readily conceived that these are topics 
which cannot occupy a very conspicuous portion of their literature. It is, 
indeed, as Sir George Staunton in his well-written preface remarks, 


“ But rarely, and with apparent reluctance, that the Chinese writers notice 
foreign nations at all. Thus, relations of voyages and travels, and narra- 
tives of foreign negotiations and expeditions, which are so numerous, and 
read with so much avidity amongst us in Europe, are of very rare occur- 
rence among the productions of the Chinese press; even of those limited 
communications and transactions with the neighbouring powers, which of 
necessity occasionally take place, but few traces appear in their published 
writings ; and the following work, is, in fact, the only one which the trans- 
lator has met with of any authority, which strictly belongs to this class, and 
at the same time enters at some length into the detail of the principles of 
their external policy.” 


The Chinese title of the book is Yee-yeu-loo, “ A description of foreign 
countries.” The notices, however, of the countries travelled through, are 
short and incidental. The more immediate object of the work is, the pro- 
ceedings of the embassy upon which the author was sent by the Emperor 
of China, in 1712, to the Khan of the Tourgouths; a tribe of Calmuc Tar- 
tars, who then inhabited the banks of the Volga. The ambassador details, 
in the furm of a journal, the incidents that occurred on his journey, and his 
intercourse with the Russians and ‘Tourgouths; and then concludes with a 
recapitulation of the whole, in the form of an official report of the embassy. 
The mission was a remarkable event in Chinese history. It was a laborious 
and hazardous expedition to the distance of several thousand miles, through 
the territories of powerful and often hostile states. The descriptions of the 
scenery, inhabitants, and remarkable objects which were seen on the route, 
are, it is true, meagre and unsatisfactory; but the form of narration assumed 
by the writer, has led him to describe the manners and notions of his own 
countrymen, as frequently as those of the people whom he visits; a peculi- 
arity which, to an English reader, gives it considerable value, as China is 
naturally an object of greater curiosity than Tartary or Siberia. It derives 
a further interest from its supplying a link in the chain of history, in re- 
spect to those pastoral nations of Asia, which was previously wanting; since 
it is only from this narrative, that the connexion between China and the 
Tourgouth tribes of Tartars, receives the slightest degree of elucidation. 

It also throws some light on the Russian intercourse with China. In 
1719, itis well known, that some untoward circumstances having interrupt- 
ed the trade of Russia with the Chinese, an embassy was seat from Mos- 
cow, of which the public have long been in possession of a curious and in- 
teresting account by Mr. Bell, an English gentleman who was attached to 
it. It is a satisfactory proof of the authenticity of the Chinese work, that 
there is a general coincidence in the narratives of these nearly contempo- 
rary expeditions. 

The resuit of Lord Amherst’s mission is well known. But it seems from 
the uniform language of the Chinese author, that the extravagant preten- 
sions and haughty demands of the imperial court, which had in 1806 defeat- 
ed the embassy from Russia, and afterwards frustrated that of the British 
government, were by no means the fruit of a modern policy, but of ancient 
and established precedent, and acted upon by the most enlightened princes 
of the Tartar dynasty. 
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We could not suppress a smile, when Tu-li-shin, the ambassador and 
author of the narrative, after enumerating the official situations which he 
held previous to his envoyship, proceeds to state with the utmost simplicity, 
the fact of his having been dismissed from a former employment for want. 
of capacity; an acknowledgment of rare occurrence in the official depart- 
ments of other countries. 

“Tt happened that on the day when I was first presented at court, one of 
the assistant secretaryships to the council of state became vacant; and the 
counsellors having been pleased to recommend me as worthy of some mark 
of royal favour, the emperor was graciously moved to promote me in con- 
sequence to that supericr office. I was, about the same time, appointed to 
inquire into certain deficient branches of revenue, and after accomplishing 
that service, but previous to my return to the capital, I was nominated to 
the superintendance and custody of the sacred animals belonging to the 
department of the Supreme Court of Rites and Ceremonies. Unfortunate- 
ly, my talents and capacity proved inadequate to the proper discharge of 
my several duties, and I failed to answer the expectations which the empe- 
ror in his gracious goodness had formed, when he thus selected and em- 
ployed me. Having been in consequence censured and dismissed altoge- 
ther from the public service, I retired to Lin-loo, where I remained seven 
years and upwards, devoting my time to the cultivation of my farm and to 
the service of my parents. At length, when it was determined to send a 
special mission to the kingdom of the Tourgouths, I humbly addressed a 
petition to his majesty to be employed on the occasion, that I might thus 
have an opportunity of evincing the grateful sense I entertained of the 
many favours I had at former times enjoyed under the imperial government. 
Being admitted in consequence to the imperial presence, I had again the 
happiness of witnessing the benign influence and excellent effects of the 
sacred virtues of his majesty, by whom I was restored to my former rank 
and offices, and further honoured with his majesty’s special commands to 
proceed on the service I had solicited.” 


The instructions (in the form of an imperial a given by the Chi- 
nese monarch to his ambassador, are very remarkable. We select the 
following passage. 


« On the occasion of your interview with Cha-han-khan (Peter I., Czar 
of Russia,) if you are asked what we principally esteem and reverence in 
China, you may thus reply. In our empire fidelity, filial piety, charity, 
justice, and sincerity are esteemed above all things. We revere and 
abide by them. ‘They are the principles upon which we administer the 
empire as well as govern ourselves. In the face of danger we ‘irmly ad- 
here tothem. ‘There have been many who have even fearlessly encoun- 
tered death rather than abandon them. We likewise make many sacri- 
fices and oblations ; we pray for good things, and we deprecate evil things ; 
but if we did not act honestly, if we were not faithful, pious, charitable, 
just, and sincere, of what avail would be our prayers and our sacrifices ! 
{n our empire, therefore, there is no hostile array of shields and spears, 
no severe punishments.” : 


The above piece of imperial morality may be considered as a species 
of summary of the Confucian system of faith. But, whatever might have 
been the purity of Chinese polity in the reigns of the earlier monarchs of 
the Tartar family, we fear that the government of that immense empire 
has gradually descended from this moral elevation. The provinces are 
far from being exempt from intestine war; and the disclaimer of severe 
inflictions upon offenders, we conceive to be entirely without foundation 
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in the whole annals of China. In no country have the frequency and 
brutality of corporal punishment more hardened the heart, and diffused a 
more general indifference to human suffering, than in China. To say 
nothing of the bamboo, which is perpetually at work, the kang, or wooden 
collar, is a daily punishment; and Mr. Ellis, the secretary to Lord Am- 
herst’s mission, describes the punishment of face-slapping as peculiarly 


harsh and degrading. It was inflicted, he tells us, with a short piece of 


hide; the hair of the culprit was twisted till his eyes almost started from 
their sockets, and on his cheeks, which were much distended, blows were 
repeatedly struck: the executioners, he adds, seemed to delight in his 
sufferings. 

But the embassy yields considerably, in point of interest, to the other 
contents of the volume, which Sir George Staunton has subjoined in the 
form of an appendix. It consists of an abstract of part of a Chinese 
novel, some notices of Chinese plays, an extract from a Chinese herbal, 


and a collection of documents from the Pekin Gazette. It is worthy of 


remark, that the Gazette is a most important state-engine in China, and 
exhibits a restless anxiety to conciliate public opinion upon all ques- 
tions of policy; and it is pleasing to observe how much a government, 
which, in theory, is a pure despotism, is practically mitigated by the in- 
fluence of that public feeling which controls by a silent but visible opera- 
tion, the exercise of supreme power even in its sternest and most odious 
forms. ‘This solicitude to secure the public approbation, is strikingly 
manifested in an edict relative to the punishment of a disobedient 
general. 


“94th and 25th of the 6th moon of the 


5th year of Kia King. ¢ « August 15th and 16th, 1800. 


* IMPERIAL EDICT. 


«The power residing with the sovereign is chiefly displayed in the 
distribution of rewards and punishments. The exercise of this power 
ought to be guided by exact impartiality and a scrupuious attention to 
the public good, to the exclusion of private interests. Excessive libera- 
lity in rewards, is often productive of ingratitude from those on whom it 
is conferred. Extreme severity of punishment, is disheartening and op- 
pressive. On the other hand, if merit fails to meet with its reward, a due 
encouragement to others is withheld. If a guilty action is unpunished, 
the principles of correction and amendment are abandoned. 

“'These maxims are ever to be kept in view, but more especially in 
military matters. For, if a superior officer who violates the laws is suf- 
fered to escape, what motive is held out to excite the courage of others? 
But above all, when we see myriads of our subjects, our children, perish- 
ing in consequence, their unburied remains arresting our attention, must 
not this touch and rend the heart of their father and sovereign? Shall we 
then protect and screen an unworthy oflicer, the author of such great ca- 
lamities? The imperial line of Ta-tsing has not given to the empire a 
master so incapable. In order to the expiation, therefore, of the crimes 
whereof the late viceroy Quay-lung stands convicted, an extraordinary 
edict, declaratory of our pleasure thereon, shall shortly be made public.” 

It seems that this edict was shortly after issued; and it directed that 
Quay-lung should be permitted to be his own executioner, that is, should 
be privately strangled in prison. 

Another edict extracted from the Pekin Gazette nearly of the same 
date, elucidates one of the usages of this remarkable people. 
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** IMPERIAL EDICT. 


“ The marriage of the third Imperial Princess Ho-je, being appointed 
to take place in the ensuing Spring, the Tribunal of Mathematics is or- 
dered to select a fortunate day for its celebration.” 


We lament that our space is too circumscribed to permit us to make an 
extract from the abstract of the novel. Qur readers will probably recol- 
lect the little Chinese romance published by Dr. Percy, which, though 
appearing under the disadvantage of a double translation, conv eys a 
juster and more lively picture of the actual state of manners and society 
in China, than any other work in our language. We could have wished 
on this account, that Sir George Staunton had not given us reason to be- 
lieve that he had wholly seaniaaad his Chinese pursuits; an intimation 
we receive with great sorrow, because the. novels and romances of that 
country must necessarily lay open views of the national habits and cha- 
racter which, in our present imperfect intercourse with it, must be wholly 
eut of our veech. For, with all the massive tomes which have been writ- 
ten upon China, we are lamentably ignorant of its domestic society: a 
feature which the Catholic missionaries, who had exclusively the means 
of observing it, have altogether overlooked. It was with the hope of ob- 
taining this interesting species of information, that Mr. Manning passed 
ten years on the skirts of the empire—with fruitless persev erance, since 
he was never permitted to advance a mile into the interior. 

The dramatic works of the Chinese are less adapted to reward the la- 
bour of the translator. They are too local and national to impart pleasure 
as mere compositions ; and if minute beauties of style and diction are 
lostin the translation, what sources of interest will remain? The drama- 
tic dialogue, drily rendered, and unaided by the action, can present only 
an imperfect outline of that interesting picture of life and manners, which 
in their novels and romances is filled up in its minutest details. We 
could have wished, however, that our author had conferred upon us a few 
remarks relative to the present state of their drama, in addition to the 
slight sketch drawn by Mr. Davis, a young, but distinguished Chinese 
scholar, published in his introduction to the “ Heir in his Old Age,”’ trans- 
lated by that gentleman.* 

All travellers, however, seem to agree with regard to the grossness and 
puerility of their dramatic representations. Mr. Ellis repr esents them 
as mere pantomimes, and observes of one of them, that the part of a stag 
was the best performed. But it has never been satisfactoril y explained 
why they should exhibit these miserable puppet-shows before foreign am- 
bassadors, while they have regular comedies and tragedies which are con- 
stantly represented at their own entertainments. Mr. Davis conjectures, 
that their characteristic contempt for foreigners has persuaded them to 
think tliat noise and dumb show are more suited to the capacities of their 
visiters, and that more intellectual exhibitions would be thrown away 
upon them. 

It would be affectation, were we not to waive all observations on the 
critical merits of these translations, or not to acknowledge our incompe- 
iency to give any opinion at all as to their execution. We have consult- 
ed, howev er, an authority which is decisive with us on all subjects of this 
nature, and we learn from that source, that the versions are close and ac- 
curate, and faithful transcripts of the sense and diction of the original. 


V. Eclectic Review, N.S. vol. XII. p. 167. et seg. 
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FROM THE ECLECTIC REVIEW. 


Narrative of Travels in Northern Africa, in the Vears 1818, 1819, and 
1820. By Captain G. F. Lyon, R. N. Companion of the late Mr. Rit- 
chie. London, 1821. 

( Continued from page 197.) 


A journey across the Desert, it may be easily imagined, is not very fertile 
in incident beyond the ordinary difficulties and privations of want of water 
and provisions. These our travellers experienced in every shape. At 
length they entered the palm-groves and gardens of Mourzouk, in the suite 
of Mukni, who was anxious that his new Mamlukes should be “as fine as 
his own people” on entering the capital of his dominions. They had been 
thirty-nine days from Tripoli, and the road, with the exception of Sockna 
and its vicinity, had been a dreary desert, having but few wells, and those 
of salt water. Nothing could have been more fortunate than their travelling 
with the Sultan; for, otherwise, their difficulties must, the author says, have 
been insuperable. 


“At noon, if we could find a tree, we stopped under it; if not, we sat 
under the shadow of our horses. The Sultan was grand victualler, and ge- 
nerally produced a bag of bread or dates. Each one then had a portion, 
enough only to break his fast; and after eating and drinking a few mouth- 
fuls of water, stretched himself out, and slept until the camels came up. 
These rests were very refreshing to the men and the horses: but the loaded 
camels never made any stop; neither did the poor Negroes, who, with their 
wives and their little children, plodded on the whole day over a buraing soil, 
often for sixteen hours, and sometimes for twenty, whenever a want of water 
made a forced march necessary. One of our party, a poor old man totally 
blind, arrived safe at Mourzouk from Tripoli. He had walked all the way, 
led by his wife, and was kept alive by the hope of once more hearing the 
voices of his countrymea. Our tents were pitched, when the ground was 
sufficiently soft to admit the pegs, and our bales and chests were so placed 
as to form a shelter for those who had no tents. The little resistance af- 
forded by intervening objects to the winils of the desert, renders them very 
powerful. The camels are turfi@d out to feed in the thin and scattered 
bushes; the horses are hobbled, watered from the skins, and then fed. 
Camels’ dung is a substitute for wood, as it burns like peat, and forms a glow- 
ing fire. Cusscussou or Bazeen, is then prepared. The Sultanesses are no 
contemptible cooks, and they made excellent suppers for their master. In 
an evening we managed to make a little coffee, of which Mukni partook ; 
and as soon as he went, his people generally succeeded him, wishing to 
taste some. A cup of it in the morning taken fasting, we found prevented 
thirst. If we abstained from eating in the early part of the day, we never 
required water; on the contrary, if any quantity of water is taken on an 
empty stomach, the person who takes it, suffers great thirst the rest of the 
day. A wet cloth applied to the back of the neck, relieves the fulness of 
the head, after being for many hours exposed to the sun. Horses should not 
be brought near the wells till it is their turn to drink; if they are kept in 
sight of the water without being able to reach it, they become furious, and 
greedily devour the mud. Water is carried on camels, usually in about six 
gerbaas or water skins, three on each side, one slung above the other. Horses 
occasion much trouble in a caravan. ‘The quantity of water necessary to 
be taken for them, is averaged at one camel load for every horse.” 


_ Being now settled at Mourzouk, Mukni behaved at first with apparent 
kindness to his guests. He repaid Mr. Ritchie the three hundred dollars, 
and having received from that gentleman several costly presents, made him 
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many flattering promises of future aid. Mourzouk is a walled town, con- 
taining about two thousand five hundred inhabitants, who are blacks. The 
walls and houses are built of clay, formed into balls dried in the sun and 
cemented with mud; for, in those parts of the desert, there are no stones. 
The streets are narrow; tie houses mean and of only one story. The cas- 
tle where the Sultan resides, is an immense irregular mud building, eighty 
feet high. The rooms occupied by the Sultan, are the best, the walls being 
smoothed and white-washed. His couch is spread on the ground, and his 
Visiters squat down at a respectful distance. The most airy part of the 
castle is occupied by the women, who are called Kibere, or great ladies; 
the title given to the mothers of the Sultan’s children. ‘There are about 
fifty young women, all black and comely, guarded by five eunuchs, who 
keep up their authority by beating them. 

Our travellers were now miserably poor, and were compelled to practice 
the most rigid economy, living entirely on corn, and never tasting meat, un- 
less fortunate enough to killa pigeon. A severe dysentery confined Captain 
Lyon to bis bed for twenty-two days; and when he became convalescent, 
Mr. Ritchie fell sick, and was seized with delirium. Their money was by 
this time exhausted; and the Sultan’s treacherous plans to distress them, 
were so well arranged, that no one would buy their goods. 


“For six weeks,” says Captain Lyon, “ we were without animal food, sub- 
sisting on a scanty portion of corn and dates. Our horses were mere ske- 
letons, added to which, Belford became totally deaf, and so emaciated as to 
be unable to walk. My situation now created the most gloomy apprehen- 
sions. If my two companions died, I had no money to bury them, or to sup- 
port myself. My naturally sanguine mind, however, and above all, my firm 
reliance on that Power whieh had so mercifully protected me hitherto, pre- 
vented me from desponding. On Belford’s beginning a little to rally, we 
took turns in nursing our poor companion; and having no servant, we per- 
formed for Mr. Ritchie the most menial offices. Rhamadan was announced 
on the 25d of June. ‘The strictest fast was immediately commenced before 
day about 3 o’clock, till sunset at 7 P. M. During this time, no one eats or 
drinks, smokes or chews tobacco; and even smelling perfumes is consider- 
ed as wicked, as is swallowing the saliva. The heat was excessive. (128 
Fahrenheit.)” 

At this time they were obliged to eat by stealth; for their friend Mukni 
had surrounded them with spies. In this wretched state of destitution, 
they met with a remarkable instance of disinterested friendship, in the con- 
duct of Mohammed el Lizari and his brother Yussuf, who showed them the 
greatest kindness. It is most cheering to find among mankind in their 
most degraded and abject condition, virtuous exceptions, which, like the 
oases of the deserts, retresh and gladden the mind, wearied with the mono- 
tonous and sombre picture of the baseness and malignity exhibited among 
tribes so ferocious as those of this wretched country. 

Captain Lyon describes a singular tribe of Arabs, of whom he frequently 
saw detached parties at Mourzouk. ‘They are a fine race, comparatively 
white. They cover the face half way up the bridge of the nose; the cover- 
ing, which extends below the chin to the breast, is of glazed cotton, of dif- 
ferent colours: the beard is kept close clipped so as not to interfere with it. 
‘They wear turbans of different colours, and their common dress is a large 
loose shirt (the sleeves of the same size as the body) of blue cotton. From 
the left wrist hangs a dagger, the hilt towards the hand. No Tuarick (this 
is the name of the tribe,) is ever seen without this appendage, together with 
a light spear of iron inlaid with brass, about six feet in length, which is 
thrown to a great distance. They are extremely superstitious, and are for 
the most part, covered with charms against disorders and accidents. ‘Their 
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language is the Breber tongue, which is spoken in the mountains behind 
Tunis, and in some parts of Morocco. ‘They have a strong aversion to 
washing their clothes, and indeed to ablutions in general. Our travellers 
made many attempts to discover the reason of this singular hydrophobia; 
but to all their inquiries, this was the answer: “God never intended that 
man should injure his health: water having been given to man to drink, it 
does not agree with the skin of a Tuarick, who always falls sick after much 
washing.” They inhabit the immense tract of country called in maps Sa- 
hara or the Great Desert, wandering like other Arab tribes. and subsisting 
by plunder. ‘They have a singular manner of riding on swift, tall drome- 
daries, called Maherry, (the Heire of travellers,) with which they perform 
extraordinary journeys. ‘The saddle, which is very small, is placed on the 
withers, and confined by a band under the belly ; and the seat is maintain- 
ed by balancing the body against the neck of the animal. They manage 
them with great dexterity. The full speed of the Maherry is a long trot at 
about nine miles an hour. 

During our author’s residence at Mourzouk, there arrived a large kafflé 
of Arabs, Tripolines, and Tibboo, (a tribe inhabiting the country on the 
road to Bornou,) bringing about fourteen hundred slaves of both sexes, 
and of all ages. We have been accustomed to the most horrible recitals 
in connexion with the slave trade; but the following passage can scarcely 
be read without shuddering. 


« We rode out to meet the great kafflé, and it was indeed a piteous spec- 
tacle! These poor oppressed beings were, many of them, so exhausted as 
scarcely to be able to walk; their legs and feet were swelled, forming a 
contrast with their emaciated bodies. ‘They were all borne down with 
loads of fire-wood; and even poor little children, worn to skeletons b 
fatigue and hardships, were obliged to bear their burdens, while their in- 
human masters rode on camels enforcing from time to time obedience 
with the whip. Care was taken, however, that the hair of the females 
should be nicely arranged, and their bodies well oiled, whilst the males 
were closely shaven, to give them a good appearance on entering the 
town. Their dresses were simply cotton wrappers, sometimes so torn as 
scarely to cover them. We observed one girl whose back and shoulders 
were burned in little sprigs, so as to resemble figured silk, which had a 
very pretty appearance. All the traders speak of slaves as farmers do of 
cattle. Those recently brought from the interior were fattening, that 
they might be able to go on to Tripoli, or Egypt. Thus a distance of 
sixteen or eighteen hunied miles is to be traversed, from the time these 
poor creatures are taken from their homes; whilst, in the interior, they 
may probably pass through the hands of eight or ten masters. These de- 
voted victims, fondly hoping that each new purchaser may be the last, 
find perhaps that they have again to commence a journey equally long 
and dreary with the one they have just finished, under a burning sun, 
with new companions, but with the same miseries.” 


Although Captain Lyon had no opportunity of following the course of 
the Niger, he was indefatigable in cvilecting notices of the interior from 
the Bornou traders. Bornou is a large tract, seven hundred miles south of 
Fezzan. The river Tsaad, called also Nil, runs through it. Its course 
is from S. W. to N. E.; it is of great breadth, and is crossed by heavy 
goods carried on rafts, floated on large gourds, which are impelled forward 
by swimmers. It is a curious circumstance, that this river is said by the 
natives to run into Egypt. Tombuctoo is about ninety days journey from 
mp Adams’s artless narrative had already dissipated the delusion 
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which so long prevailed respecting the supposed magnificence of this negro 
capital. Our author, who was diligent in his inquiries on the subject, thinks 
that the exaggerated accounts of its extent, may be thus accounted for. 
Many of the kafflés from Morocco, Tripoli, and the Negro states along the 
banks of the Nil, remaia there during the rainy season, or until their goods 
are sold. During their stay, they build huts or cise to shelter themselves 
and their merchandise; and thus ten or fifteen thousand inhabitants may, 
in the course of a month, be added to the population. From this circum- 
stance, strangers who happen to be there at the time, are impressed with 
an exaggerated notion of the extent and importance of the place. Cap- 
tain Lyon adds nothing to the information supplied by Adams relative to 
this far-famed city. 

Our author could obtain no information respecting Park; but all the 
persons of whom he made inquiry, agreed that it was quite impossible 
that he should have been confined in the town without its being known 
to the merchants, who are in the habits of entering every house, not ex- 
cepting that of the Sultan himself; a complete refutation of the notion 
so currently entertained, that he was, or is still confined in ‘Tombuctoo 
by the Sultan, on account of his medical skill. 

The Nil, Goulbi, Joliba, or Kattagum, runs from Tombuctoo through 
Melli, in the Fellata; thence to Fendah S. W. of Kashna; it again makes 
its appearance at Kattagum, four days W.S. W. of Bornou, where it runs 
ito a lake called the saad. Thus far the Nil may be traced; the ac- 
counts of its further course are merely conjectural ; yet, it is universally 
agreed, that by one of these routes, it joins the great Nile of Egypt to the 
southward of Dongola. 

The condition of the party became every day more destitute. They 
hired a woman to cook for them, but she was required to come only once 
a day to bake their bread, or to make their cusscussou, for they were 
obliged to observe a spare diet; and it often happened that when she 
had stolen half their allowance, they were obliged to fast till the morrow. 
Belford having constructed a kind of rude carriage for Mukni, which 
gave him great satisfaction, was rewarded by this munificent potentate 
with seven dollars, which he brought home in triumph; and these “ real - 
ly saved us,” says our author, “ * aah on the very brink of starvation.” 


“ We economized our small allowance of money, (they had sold a 
horse for seventy dollars) which, however, soon became much reduced. 
Belford and I fell ill about this time. I remained a week in bed, and 
rose from it a skeleton. One night, as we were all sitting pensively on 
our mat, our friend Yusuf came in, and, addressing Mr. Ritchie, said, 
‘Yusuf, you and Said are my friends. Mukni has hopes you may die, 
that he may secure to himself all your goods. You seem very melancho- 
ly: do you want money ?? Mr. Ritchie having acknowledged that he did, 
Yusuf rejoined, ‘1 have none myself, but I will borrow some for you.’ 
Twenty dollars being the sum named, our kind friend went out, and soon 
returned with thirty! an act of generosity so unlooked for, that we were 
incapable of thanking him as he beens. This seasonable supply ena- 
bled us to buy good food, and to make some amends for our late priva- 
tions. Our health soon improved, and Mr. Ritchie’s spirits began to 
brighten.”” 


But this interval of hope was soon darkened. On the 8th of Novem- 
ber, poor Ritchie was again attacked by illness, and on the 20th expired. 
oa this time, he was for the most part delirious, but when he had in 
some degree recovered his intellect, he expressed an anxiety to know 
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whether letters had arrived announcing a further allowance of money 
from government. When Captain Lyon replied in the negative, he made 
no comment. The two survivors of this ill-fated party were themselves 
reduced to the lowest state of debility. 


«“ We looked at each other,” says our author, “ expecting that in a few 
days it might be our own lot to follow our lamented companion. And 
now, for the first time, my hopes did indeed fail me. Belford formed a 
rough coffin out of our chests. The washers of the dead came to perform 
their melancholy office, and the body was washed, perfumed, and rubbed 
with camphor. During our preparations for the burial, the women, whe 
are always hired to cry at the death of persons whose friends can pay 
them, proposed to perform that disgusting office, but I shut the door unce- 
remoniously against them. When I was out of sight, some persons stole 
several of our effects, and I now clearly saw that we were considered as 
lawful plunder. We hired men to carry the coffin, but one of them left 
us, and poor Belford was cbliged to supply his place. ‘The clay below 
the sand was white, which was considered as a good omen. We had, 
during the night, unknown to the people, read our Protestant burial ser- 
vice over the body. At the grave, we recited the first chapter of the 
Koran, which the most serious Christian would consider as a beautiful 
and applicable prayer on such an occasion. We returned home to pass 
a day of misery. It was necessary to distribute food to the poor, who 
surrounded our door in great numbers, and we had no money to purchase 
a morsel for ourselves. Yusuf’s kindness having again supplied our 
wants, I succeeded in getting the house a little more quiet. Within an 
hour after the funeral, a courier arrived from Tripoli, announcing that a 
further allowance of £1000 had been made by our government for the 
expenses of the mission. Had this letter reached usa little sooner, many 
of our distresses would have been prevented.” 


Various reasons induced Captain Lyon to return to England. The 
sum of £1000 was by no means adequate to carry him through Africa ; 
as it would have been requisite to purchase goods wholly different from 
those provided for the mission. As a precaution to future travellers, he 
states, that their adoption of the Moorish costume, was by no means a 
sufficient security in traversing the interior. Whenever they had ocea- 
sion to remain at any station, it was requisite to conform also to the duties 
of the Mohammedan religion, without which precaution, their lives would 
have been in perpetual jeopardy. But, by attending the established 
prayers, and repeating, “ There is no god but God, Mohammed is his pro- 
phet,” they obviated all suspicions. Into the morality of this compliance, 
it is not our present business to institute an inquiry. 

Previously to his return to Tripoli, Captain Lyon determined to ascer- 
tain the situation of other parts of Fezzan south and east of Mourzouk. 
We cannot follow him through these researches, but must content our- 
selves with saying that he has, at great personal risk and with untrierl 
perseverance, succeeded in making a more accurate et of this part 
of the Desert, than our most sanguine expectations had led us to antici- 


pate. His notices of the rude tribes that inhabit those regions, and of the 
animal and vegetable products of the country, have been collected with 
the most indefatigable industry. Upon the whole, we have read the vo- 
lume with considerable interest, an interest tinged with melancholy. 
Captain Lyon has given a plain, unadorned narrative, which, in our opi- 
nion, owes no inconsiderable portion of its charm to the absence of ali 
rhetorical affectation. 
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FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
(Continued from p. 207.) 


Tired and feverish I returned home, saw the first beautiful streaks of 
coming day, and with parched lips, aching temples, and burning eyes, 
retired to my bed, and obtained a few hours of restless and unrefreshing 
sleep. I saw gay forms confusedly moving before me, heard again the 
tones of the music, and was troubled by many wild and ridiculous dreams. 
First I saw a high stage, on which those elegant females who frequent 
fairs were exhibiting their dancing powers; among them, one poor pant- 
ing girl, urged to continual exertion by the application of a long whip, 
was apparently in danger of breaking a blood-vessel ; indignant, I rushed 
howard to stop the barbarous strokes of her tormentor, when suddenly I 
recognised the features of one of my partners; but before I could speak 
to her, [ found myself transported to a wood, the trees of which were co- 
vered with an astonishing number of magpies, who, some one informed 
me, had just been electing a queen. I was introduced to her chattering 
majesty, and thought that the tones of her voice were familiar to me, 
when suddenly, as | was about to commence a conversation, some one 
blew the French horn so long and so loudly in my ear, that, distracted by 
the noise, I awoke. 

I arose with heavy eyelids, and brains unfit for study, and resolved to 

ive myself the relaxation of a visit to my family, and to enjoy the first 
bright days of summer, where alone summer can be really enjoyed, in 
the country. My journey afforded no incident worth relating; my tra- 
velling companions differed little in their leading characteristics from all 
the others I had ever travelled with; the ladies, as usual, had never been in 
a stage-coach before; every one talked of family affairs, told family oc- 
currences; and those who had by chance once spoken to a lord, or dined 
with a baronet, were careful to mention the important circumstance in 
a tone of utter unconcern. As [ got further from the influence of Lon- 
don smoke, I derived refreshment from the country breezes, my head- 
ache took to flight, and my senses awoke to the full enjoyment of rural 
sights and sounds. At length, I alighted at the corner of the lane which 
led from the high road to my mother’s house, that well known corner 
which had seen me arrive from Westminster and from Oxford, and was 
now as dear to the man as it had ever been to the merry schoolboy, or 
the smart collegian. My visit being unexpected, no servant was in rea- 
diness to carry my portmanteau, nor were white garments to be seen 
mingling with the trees beyond, telling me that some kind faces would 
soon greet my arrival. ‘Two or three of my sisters generally came to 
meet me, accompanied me in my walk home, “ variogue viam sermone le- 
vabant.”” My present walk, though solitary, was delightful. Often I 
stopped to look about me, to inhale breezes so fresh and sweet, to 
listen to the cawing of the rook, or the evening song of the lark; and 
once I stood for some minutes leaning on a stile, charmed, enchanted by 
the prospect before me; and yet it was a prospect of no uncommon beau- 
ty, one that may be seen any where, every where, in the country. Two 
or three bright green meadows, some spreading elms, hedge-rows white 
with May-blossom, a few light mountain-ash and feathery birch, pencilled 
as it were on the glowing horizon, where the sun was setting gloriously— 
these were the principal features of the view; but their combination was 
delightful, and produced that instantaneous rush of pleasure, that burst 
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af cheerfulness and admiration and pious gratitude, which we sometimes 
feel excited as by — in our breasts. I rejoiced in my situation, re- 
joiced at my power of enjoying, and stood in a happy state of ecstasy, 
my thoughts wandering over earth, then mounting to heaven, while I re- 
sizned myself unhesitatingly to feelings half animal, half intellectual, but 
which I felt to be natural, and I knew to be right. I pitied those who in 
this sweet season were confined by duty or by business to a London life; 
still more did I pity those who are retained there by inclination ; the first 
cannot see because light is excluded; but the latter must be blind even 
when the sun shines upon them. At length I continued my walk, and, 
from a gate leading into a field, which slopes gradually down from our 
garden, I obtained the first sight of my home. It is but an humble ha- 
bitation ; yet I could say, with the Y aeae «“ Casa mia, casa mia, ~ 
piccina che tu sia, tu mi pari una badia.” tt was that dear place whither 
{ might fly in sickness for the most careful nurses, and in sorrow for 
the kindest comforters; where all my tastes were known, all my whims 
indulged; where my faults were unperceived or unremembered; and 
where, even if disgraced and dishonoured, I should be received more in 
sorrow than in anger, should meet more tears than reproaches. 

I opened the swing-gate, passed through it, and let it slam violently 
behind me. The noise brought, as I had expected, a few young faces to 
the parlour-window. I could fancy their puzzled glances as they scan- 
ned the figure of their visiter ; mee; oes the start of joy with which they 
darted out of sight. In half a minute the lawn was covered with a band 
of racers; I quickened my steps, and at the a was welcomed 
by four fair sisters and two younger brothers. Ours was no cold or polish- 
ed meeting; there were shakes of the hand which threatened dislocation, 
kisses that might be heard as well as felt, eyes swimming with joy, and 


‘rapid exclamations of surprise and pleasure. Oh! it was worth coming 


a thousand miles to be thus kindly received! I walked to the house, a 
girl clinging to either arm, and I thought I remarked something smarter 
than usual in their attire; my brother’s hands too were remarkably clean, 
and my younger sisters wore their long white sashes, and bright cornelian 
necklaces. 


“ Have you company to-night, Jane r”’ 

“Only a little party. We did not expect you, you know, or we would 
have had the first evening to ourselves; but they are all old friends, will 
all be delighted to see you.” 

“ William,” just then exclaimed my youngest brother, a boy about 
eight years old, “do you know, John’s black terrier killed such a large 
rat in the barn last week; and Sir Thomas’s gamekeeper has promised 
to give me such a beautiful pointer puppy.” 


As he concluded this important information I entered the house, and 
was met in the hall by my dear excellent mother, whose welcome, calm as 
it was, was tenderly affectionate. 

Apologizing for my traveller’s dress, I shook hands with a dozen old 
and young friends in the parlour, and looking around me, saw that every 
thing was in company array. There were not indeed tables covered 
with grotesque figures, nor cabinets full of costly trifles, nor rows of cut- 
glass smelling-bottles, nor any of those superiiuities which denote, or 
ought to denote, immense wealth; but the books were neatly arranged, the 
covers removed from the screens, blooming greenhouse-plants stood in 


the windows, and fresh flowers filled the china vases. I sat down to tlie 
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tea-table in a humour to be pleased with every thing; bade defiance to 
Mr. Accum, ate bread without alum, butter without lard, and drank 
cream unthickened by chalk. Every thing tasted wholesome and plea- 
sant; every thing looked clean and inviting ; the snowy robes around me 
excited my admiration; and the fresh and rosy cheeks, the easy artless 
manners every moment reminded me that I was fifty miles from London. 
I spent a delightful evening; I enjoyed the society of my old acquaint- 
ance, and yet it did boast much novelty, or convey much information : 
wit was iimited to a few puns, and genius, talent, intellect, if they exist- 
ed, were in a dormant state. I heard many lamentations over the late 
arrival of the summer, and speculations about the commencement of hay - 
harvest ; seven times I was told that it had snowed on the 26th of May; 
twenty times was I likened to each of my brothers and sisters ; one lady 
deplored the rarity of good yeast, another gave a mournful history of a 
mortality among her poultry; and all, joined in angry chorus when the 
crimes of servants were mentioned; all reprobated the peculation, the 
untidiness, the ingratitude, the fondness for followers, to which the whole 
race was subject, except some “real treasure,” or “ faithful creature,” 
whom each lady had once possessed. 

While such “high converse” passed among our elders, the younger 
guests, my sisters, and I were chattering a little about new books, and a 
great deal about new fashions. I verily believe women, if banished to 
Siberia, would beg their friends to send them the newest patterns ; and 
if living, like Crusoe, on a desert island, would contrive to cut their deer- 
skin gowns after the last Parisian mode. I am sorry to say that my poor 
sisters, residing in a small village far from any large town, were lamen- 
tably ignorant on many important subjects. They did not know that 
trains were worn; and when I told them they ought to wear a corsage a 
Vantique, sleeves a la vierge, trimmed with gauze a la bouffant, and a 
zone a la zephyre, they positively did not know what I meant. ‘This was 
all bad enough, but once instance of rusticity I am almost ashamed to re- 
late: my sister Jane suddenly said to me, “ Oh, William, can you tell us 
what Roman punch is?”? This was too much, and distressed by her igno- 
rance I turned the conversation. 

Nevertheless I was pleased and happy; I liked my mother’s guests, 
and enjoyed their society. Perhaps the reason of this partial feeling to- 
wards people of no consequence, who never gave grand assemblies, never 
gotinto debt, never went to the opera, never neglected their families, never 
were recorded in the Morning Post as “ constellations in the fashionable 
hemisphere,”’ may, in some degree, be traced to my self-love and vanity. 
To them I[ was a person of consequence, not an insignificant barrister ; 
they can remember my name, which half of my London friends forget ; 
they knew whether I was in the room or out of it; they would lend me a 
guinea if I were in distress, and would say they were sorry if they heard 
{ had broken my neck. In all these respects they surpassed my London 
acquaintance, and, therefore, { forgave them for being less fine, less fa- 
shionable, and less foolish. I spent three happy days with my family, 
and bade them farewell with a regret to which my sense of duty was the 
only alleviation, and a powerful alleviation it was. I am once more set- 
tled in my chambers, have once more lighted my fires, am abusing our cli- 
mate all day long, and saying with Lord Byron in Beppo, 


“{ like the weather when it’s not too cold, 
That is, I like three months in all the year.” 
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Expedition of Orsua. 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


THE EXPEDITION OF ORSUA AND THE CRIMES OF AGUIRRE. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY, ESQ. 


This tale of horrors was partially printed in the third volume of the 
Edinburgh Annual Register, and is now presented by Mr. Southey in a 
more convenient form with additions. «It is (says the author in his pre- 
face) a frightful but salutary story; exemplifying that power which in- 
toxicates weak men, makes wicked ones mad. This is an important 
truth, and has not been sufticiently observed; but as the first part of the 
maxim is proved by Rienzi and Massienello, so is the second by the fana- 
tics of Cromwell’s age, and the monsters of the French revolution, as well 
as by the history of Eastern despots and Roman emperors. The pressure 
of the atmosphere is not more necessary for the animal life of man, than 
the restraints of law and order are for his moral being.” 

We have never found much gratification in contemplating such pic- 
tures as this narrative exhibits; yet it must be confessed, that, besides 
the fearful interest of such details, there is in them a earn exons uti- 
lity, since they teach us to what a dreadful pitch of atrocity human na- 
ture is susceptible of being carried, and thence to the obvivus inference, 
that the first steps in crime, and the first manifestations of an appetite 
for blood, ought to be repelled with the firmest severity : the present state 
of Spain is perhaps the best commentary that can be offered on this text, 
and it certainly adds greatly to the appositeness of Mr. Southey’s publi- 
cation at this time. 

We will not particularize the sources whence the facts are derived; 
suffice it to say that they are not very generally known even in Spanish 
literature. 

In 1560, accumulated rumours of a nation in the interior of South Ame- 
rica, called the Omaguas, and abounding with gold and diamonds, so in- 
flamed the cupidity of the Spanish colonists in Peru, that an expedition 
was fitted out to discover and conquer this country, and add the re- 
nowned El Dorado to the boundless extent of European settlement. The 
command was entrusted to Don Pedro Orsua, a valiant but barbarous 
officer, and a knight of Navarre. His force consisted of 300 Spaniards, 
about forty of whom were men of rank, and 100 Mestizos, or the offspring 
of a mixed parentage. A more desperate band it seems hardly possible 
to have collected. Many of its members had been notorious in the san- 
guinary conspiracies, tumults and rebellions which at that period dis- 
tracted the possessions of King Philip. The very best were ruthless sol- 
diers; the majority ruffians, whose souls revelled in merciless murder 
and extermination. 

Orsua took with him his beautiful mistress Donna Ines, and a number 
of other women, related to individuals among the troops, accompanied 
them. ‘The commander was warned, by a friend, of the danger of this 
example, and of the character of the most depraved of his associates ; but 
he neglected the advice, and fell a sacrifice to his imprudence. Several 
preliminary and separate expeditions are recorded on the Cocama and 
other rivers, before we find the whole force united on the Orellana, about 
700 leagues from their post of starting. Here the tragedy commenced, 
by the assassination of Orsua. The circumstances are thus related: 

« The night of New Year’s day was fixed upon for the murder, because 
that being a festival, it was thought there would be less guard than usual, 
little as there was at any time. His good angel made one effort more to 
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save him. A negro of Vandera’s discovered what had been determined ; 
and, at the risk of his own life, found means to go to Orsua’s lodging, to 
tell him of his danger. Orsua had brought his bane with him in that un- 
happy woman; he was alone with her when the negro arrived; even on 
such an errand the man could not obtain admittance; he dared not tarry, 
and therefore imparted his intelligence to a black slave of the general’s; 
and the slave, being perhaps in the conspiracy, or, it may be, hating his 
master, never delivered the important charge with which he had been en- 
trusted. When it was night, the chief conspirators assembled, and sent 
a Mestizo, in Guzman’s name, to beg a little oil at Orsua’s; a pretext 
this for discovering whether he was alone. At a late hour they sallied 
out; Montoya and Chaves, eager to be the murderers, got before the rest, 
and found Ursua in his hammock, talking with a page. He asked them 
what tiey wanted at such an hour, and they ran him through. Wounded 
as he was, he rose to take his shield and sword, but by this time the 
others entered, and he had scarcely cried out vainly, Confession! con- 
fession! and exclaimed Miserere mei Deus! God have mercy upon me! 
before he was killed. The murderers immediately sallied out, crying 
Liberty! liberty! long live the king! the tyrant is slain! Awakened by 
the cry, Vargas (the second in command) put on his arms, and went out 
toward Orsua’s lodging, with his sword and shield, and the ineffectual 
wand of authority in his hand. The conspirators, who were now in search 
of him, met their victim, and surrounded him; his weapons were taken 
from him, and they disarmed him; the armour was hardly off when Mar- 
tin Perez stabbed him with such violence in the ribs, that the sword pass- 
ed clean through, wounded the man severely who was disarming him on 
the other side.” 

A series of atrocious murders succeeded this, in order to get rid of 
those attached to the hapless general: and though Guzman was elected 
king, Aguirre not only acquired the chief authority, but was the fountain 
of all these bloody issues. “This man, so unhappily notorious in Ame- 
rican history, had supported himself in Peru, by the trade of breaking in 
horses. In the rebellion of Don Sebastian de Castilla, ne had borne so 
active a part, that he was sentenced to death, and would assuredly have 
been executed, could lie have been taken: but when a pardon was offered 
to all offenders who would join the king’s standard against Giron, he 
took advantage of the proclamation, and came from his hiding-place. For 
some subsequent villany, he was again condemned, together with Zaldu- 
endo, and would have been hanged at Cuzco; but he broke prison, and 
remained in the woods till he found an opportunity of joining Orsua. His 
hope was, that Orsua would rebel; being disappointed in this, he laid a 
plan for murdering him. Such had been the general irregularity of his 
conduct, that in Peru he was commonly called Aguirre el loco, the mad- 
man; and assuredly his after atrocities were such, that it is only to mad- 
ness they can be imputed.” 

Valdera and Zalduendo, two of the principal men appointed to offices 
under the new system, contended for the possession of the widowed 
Donna Ines. Vaidera rendered himself obnoxious to Aguirre; and his 
rival leaguing with the latter, “ they raised a report that Vandera design- 
ed to murder Guzman, and make himself general. Weak as he was, 
Guzman did not believe a report which was known to originate with 
Aguirre, till Zalduendo asserted with an oath, that he had proof of the 


intention from Vandera’s own lips; and that the office of camp-master, 


when this second mutiny should have succeeded, was to be given to Chris- 
‘éval Hernandez, a man who had infamously distinguished himself in the 
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rebellions of Gonzalo Pizarro and Giron. Guilt had made Guzman sus- 
picious, and suspicion made him cruel: he invited these two men to a 
game at cards, instructed Aguirre when to come in with a band of assas- 
sins, and thus murdered them as treacherously as they had murdered Or- 
sua. The main mover of the mischief was then restored to his office of 
camp-master.”” 

A change of counsels now ensued, and instead of seeking further for 
El Dorado, it was resolved to return and subjugate Peru. But soon new 
massacres and revolutions again altered their destination. Salduendo, 
whom the death of Vandera had left without a competitor, obtained Don- 
na Ines for his mistress, and requested for her and her companion, a Mes- 
tiza woman, by name Maria de Soto, beds on board one of the brigantines. 
Aguirre, “brutal in every thing, replied, that there should be no beds on 
board, for they took up room which was wanting for things of more im- 
portance. hen Zalduendo returned to the women after this fruitless 
application, he broke out in expressions of anger at the unexpected dis- 
appointment, and his words were presently reported to Aguirre, who had 
his spies every where. It was also told him, that on the preceding day, 
when Donna Ines was weeping over the funeral of a Mestiza girl, she 
exclaimed, ‘God be merciful to thee, my child! thou wilt have many 
companions before many days are over!’ This was sufficient provocation 
for a wretch who delighted in murder, and he immediately assembled his 
ruffians. Zalduendo hearing this, knew to what end they were collected; 
and hastened to Guzman to tell him of his fears, and entreat protection. 
Guzman bade him be under no egw meee and sent one of his cap- 
tains to Aguirre to pacify him, and obtain from him an assurance that he 
intended no violence. The captain met Aguirre with his band of assas- 
sins on the way; they heard his bidding, and learning from it where their 
victim had sought retuge, proceeded to Guzman’s quarters, and, in spite 
of his commands, cries, and even supplications, murdered Zalduendo be- 
fore his face. ‘The wretch then despatched a Mestizo, named Francisco 
Carrion, and Anton Llamoso, one of his serjeants, to kill Donna Ines, that 
no farther mischief might arise on her account. Not glutted with killing 
her, these ruffians repeatedly stabbed her after she was dead, as if they 
took an unnatural delight in mangling a form which had been so beautiful. 
They then divided her effects, which were of considerable value, between 
them, as the wages of their bloody work.” 

The destruction of the puppet king speedily followed, and made way 
for the open supremacy of the wretch Aguirre. “The brigantines,’’ con- 
tinues the narrative, “ were now conpleted; he ordered all the canoes to 
be moored beside them, giving especial command, that not one should be 
removed from that station without his permission ; and he embarked his 
own baggage and that of his adherents, meaning, in case his designs should 
be anticipated, to get on board, and leave Guzman with his party upon 
the island. Two nights before the time fixed for the departure of the 
army, he collected his adherents; and, having set a guard to cut off all 
communication with the lower end of the island, where Guzman was 
quartered (which, on so narrow a slip of land, was easily effected,) he 
told them he had occasion for their help to chastise certain captains who 
were rebellious against the prince, wherefore he requested that they 
would follow him, and do as they were bound. With that, he led them 
to the quarters of Montoya, and Migue! Boledo, the admiral, which were 
at the upper end of the island, bioke in upon them, and stabbed them 
both. ‘This done, he turned back, telling his people that the same work 
was . be = at the other extremity of the encampment, and he named the 
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persons who were to be put to death there, and appointed ten of them fo 
each murder. It was remarked, that perhaps they might mistake one 
another in the darkness, and some mischief might ensue; so he agreed to 
wait till daybreak, having set such guard that no alarm could be con- 
veyed. Nevertheless, such was his precaution, that, instead of passing 
the night on shore, he and the rest of his men went on board the brigan- 
tines, where they kept watch, ready at a moment’s notice to cut their 
cables, and fall down the stream. At morning they landed to complete 
their purpose: two of his most intimate confidants were made acquainted 
with the design of killing Guzman, and charged with the execution of it; 
their names were Juan de Aguirre and Martin Perez. It seems as if he 
did not dare let this intention be generally known; for, as they were 
on their way to head quarters, the wretch told his ruffians to have especial 
reverence towards their prince; and charged them that, if his excellency, 
being of a tender nature, and not knowing the treason his captains had 
committed, should endeavour to protect them, they should be careful not, 
by any chance, to wound him while they were executing their duty. The 
first victim whom they despatched was Henao, the priest, who had admi- 
nistered their oath of treason. They then entered Guzman’s lodgings ; 
he was in bed, but starting up at their coming, and seeing Aguirre, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ What is all this, my father?’ for by that term he was accustom- 
ed to call him since the marriage had been contracted. The wretch bade 
his excellency fear nothing, and passed on to the inner apartment, where 
he slew Serrano, Duarte, and Ba't:asar Cortes Cano; meantime the two 
confidants discharged their hargucvusses into the body of Guzman, and 
afterwards repeatedly stabbed him; thus concluding his miserable and 
disgraceful part of royalty.” 

Aguirre now assumed the conimand ; and almost every day was stained 
with ferocious and horrible assassinations. We are sorry we have little 
else to extract, but in this part one example shall serve. The leader de- 
termined on sailing down the Orellana to the ocean. “ Before they set 
out, Aguirre took all their weapons from those soldiers of whom he had 
any doubt: then he set sail. They had not proceeded far, when it came 
into his head that he would have the Comendador Guevara killed. Lla- 
moso, who was sent to commit this murder, began stabbing him with a 
blunt sword ; but when the old knight entreated that he would not butcher 
him thus cruelly with such a weapon, he took from him his own dagger, 
and giving him several wounds with it, threw him overboard while yet 
living and crying out for confession, as the water closed over him. ‘The 
manner of this murder served Aguirre and his camp-master, Perez, for 
matter of mirth and mockery when the two brigantines came together.” 

(To be continued.) 





ETYMOLOGY. 


A lady ina party the other day at Westininster-hall, joined warmly in the 
admiration which the fine view of its noble roof (now so perfectly seen) caused 
to be expressed, and declared, that till then, she had never felt so forcibly 
the justice of the title given to king William. This startled an historical 

entleman, who asked “What title? The answer was prompt—* why, 
illian roof-us, to be sure.” 


ee ee 


EXCLAMATIONS. 
When a Frenchman gets bad wine, he says, “Mon Dieu;” when he gets 
good wine, he exclaims—* Diable.” 
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On Topping and Blading Indian Corn. 
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** Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace 
be established throughout our borders.” 


EE 


On the proper season for Topping and Blading Indian Corn; and also on 

the Cultivation of Turnips among the Corn. 

} [Read August 21, 1821.} 

F Rockland Place, 8th Mo. 23d, 1819. 
Being desirous of promoting the laudable views of the Philadelphia So- 

eiety for promoting Agriculture, in obtaining and diffusing knowledge upon 

j this very interesting subject; I have been induced to state my experience on ; 

} the subject of raising turnips among Indian corn, as also the early topping Bes 3 

and blading of the corn, which took place in the year 1817, and has since f, 

been confirmed, so far as respects the culture of turnips among my corn. 
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The following I have taken from my memorandum book, under date 11th én 
mo. (Nov.) 25th, 1817: hit 
, Having ascertained from experiment, that very fine turnips can be raised 
| : among Indian corn, merely by sowing the seed over the fresh ploughed 

ground on giving the corn the last dressing, which was given to mine the ey 
18th day of the seventh month last; I had turnip seed sown on the follow- a 
ing day, the 19th. Many of the turnips produced from these seed, which eet 
were pulled in the 11th mo. following, weighed from four to seven pounds g 
each; being of the flat and Norfolk kinds, principally the latter. ‘The ad- 
ditional time and trouble of procuring said crop of turnips (gathering in 


Selanne 


excepted) must be confined entirely to sowing the seed, as they were not 
| t even harrowed or brushed in; the latter, probably, might have been of ad- 


vantage—the former I object to on account of covering many of the seed so 
deep as to prevent their vegetating. 

It may not be impreper to state the nature of the ground on which these 
turnips grew, and how managed. I therefore subjoin the following, viz. the 


soil is of a good quality, and about the medium between a light and heavy . 
loam, and the fall preceding was under a stiff sward. 
| The latter part of the 11th mo. 1816, I had it ploughed about seven inches 3 
: | deep. ‘Lhe furrow slices well turned over, and a few days after the plough- x 
| | ing the ground was well harrowed, first in the direction uf the furrows, and 5 
secondly crosswise, levelling and filling up the interstices. In this state # ios 
r. @ the ground remained until the 5th mo. (May) following, about the 10th of 
: which I had it well harrowed, in both directions; and on the 13th, the corn Fa 


was planted in hills at the intersection of furrows previously stricken out, 
at the distance of five feet apart each way, with seed soaked in a strong 
liquor of horse manure and water, for forty-eight hours, which, after drain- 
ing a little, was well rolled in plaster of Paris. In the culture of the corn 
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throughout the season, particular care was taken in harrowing and shallow 
ploughing, to disturb the sward below as little as practicable: produce ot 
shelled corn per acre, sixty bushels. The only manure applied to said ground 
was leached ashes, say ten two-horse cart loads to the acre, spread over the 
surface and incorporated with it, by being well harrowed just previously to 
planting the corn. 

As an early topping and blading of the corn, for the free admission of the 
sun and air, to promote the growth of the turnips, would be desirable, it 
therefore becomes an object of cunsequence to ascertain the most early 
period that the topping and blading can be effected, without injury to the 
growth and filling of the corn. With a view to the ascertaining this period, 
[ adopted the following experiment, made on the Sd of the 9th month last, 
on nine hills of corn, being of the average quality, the stalks and blades of 
which were quite green; on seven of the said nine hills (cutting off the upper 
part of the stalks,) I left one joint of each stalk next above the most ele- 
vated ears. On the other two hills I left no joint above the highest ears; 
from one of these bills the blades were entirely taken off, except those im- 
mediately connected with the ears, and from the other those were also taken 
off. Three hills of the seven were also bladed as above. Considerable sap 
issued from some of the stalks, whilst topping: it was also remarked, that 
some of the ears had attained their full size, others nearly so; whereas some 
others appeared not much more than half grown; but the grains in those 
the most forward were in a soft state. The topping and blading my corn, 
generally, was not commenced until the 25th of said ninth month, when the 
~~ of corn had mostly attained their full size, and were tolerably hard. 

Jn gathering in my crop of corn, about the middle of the 11th mo. (Nov.) 
I found the result between the early and late‘topping and blading, on accu- 
rately weighing the produce of the same number of hills of each, to be thirty 
per cent. in favour of the latter. It therefore appears much more propet 
to delay the operation until the grains have attained their full size, and 
generally passed their soft or milky state. As regards the different modes 
pursued, as above stated, in respect to the nine hills, no difference in effect 
was observed worthy of being noted. 

With sentiments of much respect, your friend, 
Isaac C, Jones. 


Curators of the Philadelphia Society 
for promoting Ariculture. g 
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A VILLAGE DANCING MASTER. 


One Mr. Macskipnish, of Highland parentage, who had been a valet-de- 
chambre with a major in the campaigns, and taken a prisoner with him by 
the French, he having come home in a cartel, took up a dancing at Irville, 
the which art he had learnt in the genteelest fashion, in the mode of Paris, 
at the French court. Such a thing as a dancing school had never, in the 
memory of man, been known in our country side; and there was such a 
sound about the steps and cotillions of Mr. Macskipnish, that every lad and 
lass, that could spare time and siller, went to him, to the sreat neglect of 
their work. The very bairns on the loan, instead of their wonted play, 
gaed linking and louping in the steps of Mr. Macskipnish, who was, to be 
sure, a great curiosity, with long spindle legs, his breast shot out like a 
duck’s, and his head powdered and frizzled up, like a tappit-hen. He was, 
indeed, the proudest peacock that could be seen, and he had a ring on his 
finger, and when he came to drink his tea at the Breadland, he brought ne 
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hat on his head, but a droll cockit thing under his arm, which, he said, was 
after the manner of the courtiers at the petty suppers of one Madam Pom- 


padour, who was, at that time, the concubine of the French king.” 
[Annals of the Parish. 


THE SECOND MRS. BALWHIDDER. 


I had placed my affections, with due consideration, on Miss Lizy Kib- 
bock, the well-brought up daughter of Mr. Joseph Kibbock, of the Gorby- 
holm, who was the first that made a speculation in the farming way in Ayr- 
shire, and whose cheese were of such an excellent quality, that they have, 
under the name of Delap-cheese, spread far and wide over the civilized 
world. Miss Lizy and me, we were married on the 29th day of April, with 
some inconvenience to both sides, on account of the dread that we had of 
being married in May, for it is said, 

“Of the marriages in May, 
The bairns die of a decay.” 


However, married we were, and we hired the Irville stage, and with Miss 


Jenny her sister, and Becky Cairns her niece, who sat on a portmant7 at 
our feet, we went on a pleasure’ jaunt to Glasgow, where we bought a mira- 
cle of useful things for the Manse, that neither the first Mrs. Balwhidder nor 
me ever thought of; but the second Mrs. Balwhidder that was, had a geni 
for management, and it was extraordinary what she could go through. Well 
may I speak of her with commendations, for she was the bee that made my 
honey, although at first things did not go so clear with us. For she found 
the Manse rookit and herrit, and there was such a supply of plenishing of 
all sort wanted, that I thought myself ruined and undone by her care and 
industry. There was such a buying of wool to make blankets, with a boom- 
ing of the meikle wheel to spin the same, and such birring of the little wheel 
for sheets and napery, that the Manse was for many a day like an organ kist. 
Then we had milk cows and the calves to bring up, and a kirning of butter, 
and a making of cheese; in short, { was almost by myself with the jangle 
and din, which prevented me from writing a book as 1 had proposed, and I 
for a time thought of the peaceful and kindly nature of the first Mrs. Bal- 
whidder with a sigh; but the outcoming was soon manifest. ‘The second 
Mrs. Balwhidder sent her butter on the market-days to Irville, and her 
cheese from time to time to Glasgow, to Mrs. Firlot, that kept the huxtry 
in the Saltmarket, and they were both so well made, that our dairy was just 
a coining of money, insomuch, that, after the first year, we had the whole 
tot of my stipend to put untouched into the bank. 

But I must say, that, though we were thus making siller like sclate stones, 
I was not satisfied in my own mind, that I had got the Manse merely to be 
a factory of butter and cheese, and to breed up veal calves fer the slaughter; 
sols hie to the second Mrs. Balwhidder, and pointed out to her what I 
teenght the error of our way; but she had been so engrained with the profit- 
able management of cows and grumphies in her father’s house, that she 
could not desist, at the which I was greatly grieved. By and by, however, 
I began to discern that there was something as good in her example, as the 
giving of alms to the poor folk. For all the wives of the parish were stirred 
up by it into a wonderful thrift, and nothing was heard of in every house, 
but of quiltings and wabs to weave; insomuch, that, before many years came 
round, there was not a better stocked parish, with blankets and napery, than 
mine was, within the bounds of Scotland. [ib. 


THE MACDONALDS. 


When a company of Liverpoool merchants, engaged with the high- 
land chieftain, Glengary, to erect furnaces on his estate for the smelting 
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of iron, the director of the establishment fitted up the house of the chief- 
tain, which had been burnt by the troops in 1715, for his residence, and. 
his successors, during the term of the lease. After this had been done, 
a number of gentlemen of the clan came to him one evening on a seeming 
friendly visit, whom he treated in an hospitable manner, by giving them 
his best wines and provisions. ‘ hen they were on the point of depart- 
ing, the host said, “ Gentleraen, ou have given me a great deal of plea- 
sure in this visit; and when yovu all, or any of: you, will take the trouble 
to repeat it, let it be when it will, you shall be welcome to any thing that 
is in my house.”? He had no sooner said this, than one of them exclaim- 
ed, with an oath, “ Your house! I thought it had been Glengary’s house.” 
They then put out the candles, fell upon him, and wounded him severely. 

[ Percy Anecdotes. 

THE FIRST EARL OF CARLISLE. 


It was not enough for the ambition of this nobleman, that his suppers 
should please the taste alone; the eye also must be gratified. The com- 
pany was ushered into a table, covered with the most elegant art, and in 
the greatest profusion; all that the silversmith, the confectioner, the de- 
corater, or the cook could produce. While the company was examining 
and admiring this delicate display, the viands of course grew cold and 
unfit for choice palates. The whole therefore of what was called the ante- 
supper, was suddenly removed, and another supper quite hot, and pre- 
senting the exact duplicate of the former, was served in its place. 

Osborne says, that at a feast made by this English Heliogabalus, one of 
the king’s attendants eat to his own share, a pie, which cost ten pounds of 
the money of that day. 4 bon vivant’s envy of the happy servant, to 
whose lot the pie fell, will be somewhat diminished, when o reads, that 
it was composed of “ ambergrease, magisterial of pearl, musk,”’ and such 
like ingredients. 

Bassompierre relates, that when the earl travelled into Holland, his 
generosity paid the innkeepers of the road he did not travel, because not 

cnowing his route, they might have made preparation for him; and when 
he made his entry into the French capital, his horse was loosely shod 
with silver, so that at each curvet, he cast his valuable shoes about; and 
a silversmith was at hand, to “ take others out of a tawny velvet bag, 
and tack them on, to last till he should come to another occasion to prance 
and cast them off.” > [ ib. 


HORRIBLE STORY. 


The following horrible story appears in a French journal: 

The House pf Refuge for Lunatics, established at Charité-sur-Loire, 
department of Nievre, was, a short time ago, the scene of a most tragical 
event. 

The Sieur Mangue, an apothecary of Sancére, and the Sieur Léonard 
Pousscrean, a mason of Lucry-le-Bourg, had been placed in the house as 
insane patients. Among other proofs of madness, Mangue continually 
manifested a strong dislike of life, and endeavoured to prevail on the dif- 
ferent inmates of the establishment to murder him. Unfortunately, the 
proposal being made to Pousscrean, who laboured under a most incurable 
kind of insanity, he willingly undertook to perpetrate the horrid act. 

The two lunatics immediately descended the staircase leading to the 
kitchen, where they found a wooden horse. Mangue suddenly stopped, 
coolly took off his coat and cravat, turned down his shirt collar, and laid 
his head on the horse. They now wanted an instrument, and Mangue 
pointed to the kitchen chopper. Pousscrean ran to fetch it, returned, 
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and finding his wretched companion still in the same attitude, beheaded 
him with a single stroke, without any body having heard or observed the 
preparations for this horrible execution. 

The event was, however, soon discovered ; the murderer was known 
by the bloody stains with which he was covered. On being questioned, 
he confessed, without the least emotion, that he had yielded to the re- 
peated entreaties of Mangue; that the latter had bequeathed to him a 
valuable document (which, on being produced, proved to be merely a 
piece of waste paper) and’ that he would perform the same office, to any 
one who asked him politely! [ Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


HIGHLAND PATRONYMICS. 


1. Mackintosh; the 3on of the First. 
2. M‘Donal; the Son of Brown Eyes. 
3. M‘Dugal; the Sen of Black Eyes. 
4. M‘Onnechy, or Duncan; the Son of Brown Head. 
5. M‘Gregor; the Son of the Greek Man. 
6. M‘Cuithbert; the Son of the Arch-Druid. 
7. M‘Kay; the Son of the Prophet. 
8. M‘Taggart; the Son of the Priest. 
9. M‘Leod; the Son of the Wounder. 
10. M‘Lean; the Son of the Lion. 
i1. M‘Kinzie; the Son of the Friendly One. 
12. M‘Intyre; the Son of the Carpenter. 
13. Campbell; Crooked Mouth. 
14. Cameron; Crooked Nose. 
15. Stewart; the High Stay, or Support. 
16. Fingal; the Gul, Worthy One. 
17. Ossian; the Top. (ib, 
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Poetry, 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


TO MRS. HEMANS—BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Lady! ifI for thee would twine 
The Ivy-Wreatr,—can feeling trace 
No cause why, on a brow like thine, 
The Muse might fitly place 
Tts verdant foliage—* never sere,” 
Of glossy, and of changeless hue ? 
Ah! Yes—there is a cause most dear 
To Truth and Nature too. 


It is not that it long hath been 
Combin’d with thoughts of festal rite ; 
The cup which thou hast drank, I ween, 
Not always sparkles bright! 
Nor is it that it hath been twin’d 
Round Vict’ry’s brow in days gone by ; 
Such glory has no power to blind 
Thy intellectual eye. 











For thou canst look beyond the hour, 
Elated by the wine-cup’s thrall 

Beyond the Victor’s proudest power, 
Unto the end of all! 
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Poetry. 


And, therefore, would I, round thy brow, 
The deathless wreath of Ivy place ; 

For well thy song has prov’d—that thou 
Art worthy of its grace. 


Had earth, and earth’s delight alone— 
Unto thy various strains giv’n birth ; 

Then had I o’er thy temples thrown 
The fading flowers of earth: 

And trusting that e’en these—portray’d 
By thee in song, weuld spotless be, 
The Jasmine’s, Lily’s, Hare-bell’s braid, 

Should brightly bloom for thee. 


RP ican = 





But thou to more exalted themes 
Hast nobly urg’d the Muses’ claim; 4 
And other light before thee beams a 
Than Fancy’s meteor flame. 
And from thy harp’s entrancing strings | 
Strains have proceeded more sublime 
Than e’er were waken’d by the things 
Which appertain to Time! 


Yes! Female Minstrel / thou hast set, 
Even to the Masrenrs or THE Lyre, i 
An eloquent example !—yet j 
How few have caught thy fire !— 
How few of their most lofty lays, 
Have to Religion’s cause been given, 
And taught the kindling soul to raise 
Its hopes, its thoughts to Heaven! 





Yet this, at least, has been thy aim; 
For thou “ hast chos’n that better part,” 
Above the lure of worldly fame, 
To touch—and teach the heart ! 
‘To touch it by no slight appeal 
To feelings—in each heart confest ; 
To teach—by truths that bear the seal 
Gop hath himself imprest! 





And can those flowers, which bloom to fade, i 
For thee a fitting wreath appear ? 4 
No! wear thou, then, the Ivy-braid, 
Whose leaves are never sere! 
It is not gloomy—brightly play 
The sunbeams on its glossy green; 
And softly on it sleeps the ray 
Of moonlight—all serene. 





{t changes not, as seasons flow 
In changeful, silent course along ; 
Spring finds it verdant, leaves it so— 
It outlives Summer’s song. 
Autumn no wan, or russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings, 
And Winter o’er it sweeps in vain, 
With tempest on his wings. 


** Then wear thou this’—Tuet Ivy Crown ! 
And though the bard who twines it be 
Unworthy of thy just renown, F 

Such wreath is worthy thee. 4a 
Yor her’s it is, who, truly wise, 
To Virtue’s cause her powers hath given; 
Whose page the “ Gates of Hell’’ defies, 
And points to those of Heaven! 








